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mained, therefore, for the act of 1902 to enable the councils
to maintain instruction in work beyond the elementary
field. In keeping with the authorization thereby granted,
in the early part of the first decade of the century all large
cities generally began to establish " central schools/7 which
should offer advanced training as a supplement to a.
number of elementary schools in the neighborhood.
After the liberals had returned to power, they continued
the conservatives' policies of granting local "rates" to
all elementary schools and of bringing secondary education
under public support and control. While the education
bill of 1906, which was kept from passage by the House of
Lords, did not recognize church schools as such and
insisted upon placing them under the public authorities,
it made no attempt to return to the former isolation of
secondary from elementary education. Then came the
act of 1918, which provided a comprehensive school system
for all districts, although some authorities continued to
have more powers than others. While the urban and
municipal boroughs were limited to providing nursery and
elementary schools, they were permitted to co-operate
with counties and county boroughs in providing secondary
and adult education. Finally, by the act of 1921 it was
made the definite duty of all local authorities to provide
or aid in the provision of secondary education.
Further progress toward unification in a national system
has since been made without actual legislation. In 1926
the "Hadow Report'7 recommended that all public educa-
tion should be on a common basis until the age of eleven,
and that then the pupil should be given an opportunity for
secondary education in keeping with his abilities and needs.
Such articulation is in harmony with that contemplated
by the Einheitsschule (see p. 440) and the ecole unique